This issue of our Bulletin is dedicated to R. Gordon Wasson on the occasion of 
the publication of The Sacred Mushroom Seeker, a Festschrift edited by Thomas 


Riedlinger that commemorates Wasson’s renowned work on the role of 
psychoactive mushrooms in history, religion and culture. At midlife Wasson, an 
investment banker, was inspired by his Russian bride Valentina to take up the 
study of mushrooms. This became a magnificent obsession. In his original 
contributions to the field which he named ethnomycology, he asserted that the 
psychoactive fungi were central to the origin of religions and the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, and were the source of the fabled Soma of Aryan India. 


In the lead article, Richard Evans Schultes movingly recalls Wasson and his work. 
In "Whence Ethnomycology", William A. Emboden, a noted botanist, pursues 
Wasson’s theme that the mushroom experience has profound significance for 
exploring the transcendent self. Albert Hofmann’s article engagingly recounts the 
story of his ingenious solution to the problem of isolating the active components 
of the sacred mushrooms of Mexico, which he named psilocybin and psilocin. A 
review of The Sacred Mushroom Seeker completes our theme. 


FOREWORD 


By Richard Evans Schultes, Ph.D. 


It was in 1953 that my long association and collaboration with a remarkable 
gentleman and scholar, R. Gordon Wasson, began with a telephone call. 


For many years previously, he and his wife 
Valentina had nurtured a deep and penetrating 
interest in the influence of fungi, especially 
mushrooms, on the historical, cultural, social and 
religious development of civilizations. In fact, 
they—and particularly Gordon, after Tina’s death 
in 1958—have rightly been called the founders of 
this new branch of ethnobotany, for which they 
coined the appropriate term ethnomycology. 


Of the many diverse facets of Gordon’s research, 
perhaps the most outstandingly original and 
revolutionary was his interdisciplinary study of 
the magico-religious role of inebriating mush- 
rooms in Mexico and Mesoamerica and in anc- 
ient India. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


This issue of our Bulletin is dedicated to the life and work of R. Gordon Wasson, 
one of the great pioneers of consciousness research and founder of the field of 
ethnomycology. 


Recent Events 


We would like to thank George Carlin, Timothy Leary, Paul Krassner and the 
many musicians who donated their time to make our recent "Evening of Comedy 
and Rock" at Hollywood Live a resounding success. 


International Conference 

The Foundation has retained John McKenzie Associates to coordinate our first 
international conference on psychoactive substances and altered states of 
consciousness, to be held in Los Angeles in early 1991. This will bring together 
for the first time both the founding fathers of the psychedelic movement and 
current researchers worldwide. Participants will include members of The European 
College for the Study of Consciousness and the Swiss Physicians’ Association for 
Psycholytic Therapy, as well as a group from Russia. Albert Hofmann is expected 
to be the keynote speaker. The exact dates will be announced in our next Bulletin. 


Documentary 

CBS News is producing a documentary that will feature The Albert Hofmann 
Foundation and the clinical use of LSD in Switzerland. We will let you know 
when the program will air. 


Bulletin 

After only one year of publication, our Bulletin has achieved worldwide 
distribution. Enthusiastic letters have been received from such diverse places as 
South America, Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania and many European countries. 
We welcome your letters and comments. 


Donations 
We are grateful to The Alex and Rose Gottdiner Foundation for the generous 
donation of $10,000.00. 


Memberships 

We cordially invite you to join the Foundation if you are not already a member. 
Sincesély, 
ae AL 
Robert D. 


President a 
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PHOTO OF WASSON TAKEN BY SCHULTES IN THE 1970s. 


Although the early European conquerors of Mexico had 
written profusely about the powerful hold that intoxicating 
mushrooms had on the natives—toadstools known to the 
Aztecs as teonandcatl ("flesh of the gods")—their ceremonial 
use in modern times had not been seen. A highly 
improbable proposal had been offered: that the Spaniards 
had confused mushrooms with another hallucinogen, the 
dried tops of the peyote cactus, and that consequently 
teonandcatl and peyote were merely two names for the 
cactus. According to this theory, which was widely accepted 
in the literature, intoxicating mushrooms had never been 
used. 


Dr. Blas Pablo Reko, an Austrian physician and amateur 
botanist who had practiced medicine in Oaxaca, stoutly 
maintained, however, that psychoactive mushrooms were 
indeed still used by Indians in the hills of southern Mexico. 
With Dr. Reko, I collected identifiable specimens amongst 
the Mazatec Indians of Oaxaca; and, in 1941, I published an 
article in the Harvard Botanical Museum Leaflets—a 
journal of extremely limited circulation—proposing the first 
botanical identification based on voucher botanical material 
of a "sacred" mushroom of Mexico: a species of Panaeolus. 


Many years later, this publication fell into Gordon’s hands. 
It was a turning point in his ethnomycological investiga- 
tions. As Gordon has acknowledged, it opened for him a 
wholly new vista in field and literature research and led to 
the eventual publication of sundry papers and books on the 


role of hallucinogenic mushrooms, not only in still-extant 
cultures in Mexico but also in pre-Conquest Mexico and 
Guatemala, and eventually to his penetrating exploratory 
ethnomycological studies in Europe and Asia. 


After reading my article in 1953, Gordon, then an official 
of a prestigious New York bank, was so fired up with 
enthusiasm for this new and challenging aspect of ethno- 
mycology that he decided to visit the Mazatecs. He wanted 
to see for himself and understand fully this still-living but 
ancient fungal role in a magico-religious context. For this 
reason, he telephoned me at Cambridge during one of my 
infrequent vacations from field work in the Amazon of 
Colombia, seeking information for the preparation of his 
first visit to Oaxaca. 


Many years had elapsed since my work in Oaxaca; I had 
subsequently transferred my attention to the Amazon in 
1941. I therefore referred Gordon to Dr. Reko in Mexico 
City. He contacted Reko, who supplied him with up-to-date 
information. Unfortunately, Reko died shortly thereafter 
and was never able to appreciate the extraordinary scientific 
programme that Gordon and his collaborators eventually 
carried out and published. 


Gordon’s first visit to the Mazatecs was highly promising. 
He established an immediate and long-lasting friendship 
and confidence with one of the principal shamans, Marfa 
Sabina, a woman of advanced age. The initial trip was 
followed by a series of well-organized expeditions, on each 
of which he took an expert in a field pertinent to the 
interdisciplinary nature of the research that he was carrying 
out: specialists in mycology, photography, chemistry, 
linguistics and other fields. On one of these visits, he and 
his group were the first "outsiders" fully to participate in 
the all-night ceremony, or agapé, in which the sacred 
mushrooms were used. The whole ritual eventually was 
taped and, with the help of two linguists familiar with the 
Mazatec language, George and Florence Cowan, was 
published in Mazatec with English and Spanish translations. 
Four long-playing records that accompany this volume, 


preserve all the chants of the night-long ritual. 


Amongst the numerous collaborators with whom Gordon 
worked very closely in his research was the late Dr. Roger 
Heim, the leading French mycologist, who identified the 
mushrooms employed by Mexican natives and described 
numerous species new to science. As a result of their joint 
efforts and those of later Mexican and other mycologists 
who followed, more than 20 species of psychoactive mush- 
rooms are now known to be part of the shaman’s "stock in 
trade" in Oaxaca. 


Another colleague who worked closely with Gordon was 
the Swiss chemist Dr. Albert Hofmann, who isolated, 


identified and synthesized the active principles of the mush- 
rooms: two new indole alkaloids, psilocin and psilocybin. 
As a result of his initial chemical studies which, in a way, 
were engendered by Gordon’s research programme, psilo- 
cybin is available today for use in psychiatry and also is the 
basis for semi-synthetic analogues employed medicinally for 
certain cardiac problems. 


Following his assiduous field studies of the contemporary 
role of mushrooms in Mexico, Gordon delved into a critical 
evaluation of their use in pre-Conquest Mexico and 
Guatemala as recorded in the 17th Century Spanish records 
and earlier archeological artifacts, wall paintings, idols and 
monuments of the Aztec empire, as well as the even more 
ancient "mushroom stones" of the highland Maya of 
Guatemala. 


The enthusiasm engendered by his investigations of the 
Mexican mushrooms led to his later interest in the 
antiquity and current use of other Mexican hallucinogens, 
especially ololiuqui (Turbina corymbosa), the seeds of a 
morning glory. It was responsible for his research into the 
role of badoh (Ipomoea violacea), a second species of 
morning glory, the seeds of which the Zapotecs of Oaxaca 
employ as a psychoactive agent; and for his identification of 
a new species of mint, Salvia divinorum, cultivated almost 
secretly by the Mazatecs as a sacred hallucinogen, hierba de 
la Pastora, the leaves of which are used when the 
mushrooms are not available. 


Not resting on his laurels with these studies in Mexico, 
Gordon turned his attention to Asia, where his 
interdisciplinary research centered on the identification of 
Soma of ancient India, an hallucinogenic plant so sacred 
that it was considered itself to be a god. As its use died out 
many centuries ago, the identity of the plant was no longer 
known. He attacked the problem with his wonted inclusive 
and meticulous thoroughness, analyzing the many 
references to the plant and its uses that survive in the 
Indian Vedas. Typically, he sought the collaboration of 
specialists, particularly that of a now-renowned Indic 
scholar, Dr. Wendy Doniger O’Flaherty. His investigations 
led to the identification of Soma as the widespread fly- 
agaric mushroom, Amanita muscaria, an inebriant still 
ritualistically employed by the primitive tribesmen in 
Siberia. Subsequently, Gordon learned of the ceremonial 
use of the fly-agaric in North America amongst the Ojibway 
Indians—a discovery made with the help of a woman 
shaman of the tribe, Keewaydinoquay. 


Two very original proposals suggested by Gordon stand out 
as contributions to ethnobotany. He and Tina proposed the 
division of peoples into two classes for which they coined 
the terms mycophiles, those who love and know intimately 
their mushrooms, and mycophobes, those who fear, abhor 
and do not know their mushrooms. 


One of the last contributions made by Gordon and several 
colleagues arose from his dissatisfaction with any of the 


numerous words applied to plants with mind-altering 
properties—terms such as hallucinogen, psychotomimetic, 
schizogen and others. None of these words, he believed, 
have true specificity in their meaning, nor do they represent 
the sacredness which native peoples so often grant their 
psychoactive plants. As an alternative, Gordon and his 
colleagues—Jeremy Bigwood, Danny Staples, Ott and Ruck 
—proposed the term entheogen, interpretable as "generating 
the idea of god." This reflects the aforementioned theory 
that, very early in the evolution of the human animal, the 
weird, unearthly effects of hallucinogenic plants introduced 
man to belief in the supernatural, giving rise to prototypical 
ideas of the religious experience. 


During his years of retirement, which also saw his most 
intensive ethnobotanical research and writing, Gordon 
quietly cherished and often described as a most appreciated 
honour his membership on the staff of the Botanical 
Museum of Harvard University as Research Associate, an 
appointment he fulfilled with distinction for 23 years until 
his death. It was Professor Paul C. Mangelsdorf, my 
predecessor as Director of the Museum, who, in 1963, 
recognized in Gordon the potentialities of a pioneer 
investigator in a long-neglected field of economic botany, 
and who offered him the appointment. It was not, however, 
Gordon’s first connection with Harvard, for during the 
1950s he had served the University as a member of the 
Visiting Committee to the Slavic Department. 


In 1983, he took a step characteristic of his selfless interest 
in the field of research that he had so firmly established. 
He donated the Tina and Gordon Wasson Ethnomyco- 
logical Collection to the Botanical Museum. It comprises 
more than 4,000 books, pamphlets and reprints, as well as 
original water colours, photographs, charts, slides, art 
objects and archeological artifacts. Perhaps most significant 
of all, it also includes his collection of personal manuscripts 
and correspondence. The only collection of its kind in the 
world, it is now available to scholars and students in the 
field. He furthermore created a fund to support the 
collection and ethnomycological publications. 


Having discussed his distinguished accomplishments, I turn 
as a friend to the question: what kind of person was 
Gordon Wasson? 


He was most certainly a "gentleman of the old school." 
Whether in his New York or London clubs or in the hills 
of Oaxaca, he knew how to respect those with whom he 
came in contact. But his strict meticulousness in every 
aspect of his activities knew no bounds and even 
occasionally irritated a few scholars who did not understand 
this basic characteristic of his being. He could not bear 
sloppiness, especially in writing, and showed no patience 
with mediocrity. I have never known a man more 
meticulous in his bearing, his speech, his writing and his 
thinking. To his closest friends and colleagues, his serious- 
ness and apparent exclusivity of purpose did not obscure 
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GORDON WASSON’S LOVE FOR BOOKS 


By Robert Demarest 


R. Gordon Wasson valued others’ enduring books and in 
turn wrote books of enduring value. As I wrote in the 
Festschrift: 


There are certain men who have a real 
talent for taking a book maybe 300 or 400 
years old and extracting enough informa- 
tion from it—new information that others 
had either dismissed as unreliable or 
overlooked—to extend current knowledge 
and expand our conceptual framework. 
Gordon clearly had the knack. His basic 
premise was that much information in old 
books, however unlikely it might seem 
today, was accurate. That is how he felt 
about the stories written down by the 
friars in Mexico hundreds of years ago, 
which told about local Indians eating 
hallucinogenic mushrooms. 


Gordon Wasson the bibliophile, the lover 
and respecter of fine old books, also 
recognized in them a key to preserving his 
own research against the passions and 
ravages of a rapidly evolving culture. It 
was largely for this reason that he lavished 
so much care on the production of his 
limited editions, and no doubt also explain 
his desire to see them retain a significant 
monetary value .... As valuable works, 
Gordon realized, they would be sought 
after, saved—even venerated; they would 
not be discarded as dated material. 


Nearly all of Gordon’s books were printed in trade editions 
and in special limited editions. The limited editions 
typically were larger format, printed on special paper, in 
half or full leather bindings and often with slipcases. They 
were designed by master printer Giovanni Mardersteig and 
printed by the Stamperia Valdonega in Verona, Italy, one 
of the finest presses in the world. Here is a brief 
chronology of the principal books Gordon wrote, alone or 
with co-authors, dealing with hallucinogenic fungi: 


Mushrooms, Russia_& History (1957), which his wife 
Valentina began as a cookbook, told how he and she had 
found hallucinogenic mushrooms being used among the 
Mexican Indians, and how he had eaten the mushrooms in 
a sacred ritual. 


Les Champignons Hallucinogénes du Mexique (1958) and 


Nouvelles Investigations sur_les Champignons 
Hallucinogénes (1967) were co-authored with Dr. Roger 


Heim, a world-famous French mycologist, who accompanied 
the Wassons on several expeditions to Mexico. In these 
books Wasson and Heim described many species of 
psychoactive mushrooms previously unknown to modern 
science. Much of the information on cultivating the 
mushrooms in the laboratory has never appeared elsewhere. 


Soma: Divine Mushroom of Immortality (1968) was co- 
written with Indologist and Vedist Wendy Doniger 


O’Flaherty. Wasson claimed that Soma was the mushroom 
Amanita muscaria. 


Marfa Sabina and her Mazatec Mushroom Velada (1974) 
includes the complete transcript, in Mazatec, with 
translations to Spanish and English, and four long-playing 
records, of a sacred mushroom ceremony held to diagnose 
a serious illness. George and Florence Cowan, experts in 
the Mazatec language, and musicologist Willard Rhodes, 
assisted. Lipp considers this "a work which stands out as 
the most meticulous, complete and aesthetically pleasing 
rendition of a shamanic curing ceremony yet recorded." 


The Road to Eleusis: Unveiling the Secret of the Mysteries 
(1978) was co-authored by Albert Hofmann and Carl Ruck 


and had a new translation by Danny Staples of the Homeric 
Hymn _to Demeter. Based on botanical, chemical and 
literary evidence, this book asserted that the Eleusinian 
Mystery rites employed an extraction of an ergot known 
historically as a medicine and poison and found in Greece 
growing on a wild grass. 


The Wondrous Mushroom: Mycolatry_ in Mesoamerica 
(1980), reported the details of the religion of the 


mushrooms-using Indians, a subject previously overlooked 
in anthropological reports. 


Persephone’s_ Quest: Entheogens_and the Origins of 
Religion (published only a few days before Wasson’s death 
in 1986) marshals his extensive evidence that, in Schultes’ 
words, "the mysterious, unworldly, psychic effects of 
hallucinogens were responsible for the beginnings of man’s 
beliefs in the supernatural in the infancy of the human 
race." It includes contributions by Kramrisch, Ott and 
Ruck. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE PSYCHOACTIVE COMPONENTS 
OF THE MAGIC MUSHROOMS OF MEXICO 


By Albert Hofmann, Ph.D. 


ALBERT HOFMANN AND R. GORDON WASSON IN THE 1970s 


It was LSD which drew the magic mushroom of Mexico to 
me for chemical analysis in the laboratories of Sandoz 
Pharmaceuticals in Basel. This is how it occurred. 


The Wassons had asked Professor Roger Heim, the 
renowned French mycologist, to taxonomically classify the 
teonandcatl mushrooms. Heim was also able to grow the 
mushrooms in his laboratory. He sent samples of Psilocybe 
mexicana, a teonandcatl mushroom which is easily culti- 
vated, to the Chemical Institute of the Muséum d’Histoire 
in Paris to be analyzed for psychoactive substances. 


Their analysis, however, was unsuccessful. After further 
attempts in the U.S.A. to identify the active ingredients of 
the mushroom at the laboratories of Merck-Sharp-Dome 
and at the University of Delaware had failed, Professor 
Heim inquired whether I would be willing to undertake the 
chemical analysis. Since LSD (a substance which elicits the 
same psychic effects as the mushroom) had been discovered 
in my laboratory, Heim felt that we might have particular 
expertise with psychoactive agents of this type. 


I accepted Heim’s offer with great pleasure. In 1957, he 
sent several hundred grams of dried Psilocybe mexicana 
mushrooms to Basel. Later he also sent us samples of other 


species. 


Since we had no idea of the family of compounds to which 
the hallucinogenic agents might belong, our efforts to 
isolate them were based upon their pharmacological effects. 
Yet the analysis of the extract fractions from animal 
experiments yielded contradictory and mostly negative 
results. For this reason, we began to wonder whether the 


mushrooms that had been grown and dried in Paris had any 
psychoactive effects at all. After most of the valuable 
sample had been fed to our animals without result, I 
decided to answer this most essential question through self- 
experimentation. I ingested 2.4 g of dried Psilocybe mexi- 
cana, an amount which, according to Wasson, corresponded 
to the average dose ingested by a curandero. 


The mushrooms had potent hallucinogenic effects. Here is 
an excerpt from my protocol of the experiment: 


After a half an hour, the external world 
began to change in strange ways. 
Everything assumed a Mexican character. 
Since I was aware that my knowledge of 
the Mexican origins of this mushroom 
could have led me to conjure up this 
Mexican scenery, I purposely tried to see 
my environment in the way I normally 
knew it to be. Yet all of my deliberate 
attempts to see things in their familiar 
shapes and colors remained without 
success. Whether my eyes were opened or 
closed, I saw only Indian motifs and 
colors. When the physician supervising the 
experiment bent over me to check my 
blood pressure, he changed into an Aztec 
sacrificial priest, and I would not have 
been surprised if he had drawn an 
obsidian knife. In spite of the earnestness 
of the situation, I found myself amused by 
the way in which the Alemannic face of 
my medical colleague had assumed an 
entirely Indian appearance. At the peak of 
the experience, approximately 1-1% hours 
after I had ingested the mushrooms, the 
flood of internal images - mostly abstract 
motifs which quickly changed in form and 
color - became so alarmingly extensive 
that I feared I would be pulled into this 
cyclone of shapes and colors and dissolve. 
After some 6 hours, the dream came to an 
end. I could not have said how long this 
state had lasted, for I had felt fully out of 
time. I experienced my return to accus- 
tomed reality as a happy arrival from a 
foreign (yet experientially real) world to 
my familiar home. 


And thus it was discovered that humans are clearly much 
more sensitive than animals are to these hallucinogens. 


The reasons why all of the other laboratories failed at 
isolating the active principles of this mushroom lay in the 
fact that their attempts relied solely upon tests conducted 
with animals. I decided to continue the experiments with 
my colleagues using the only test that was available: 
studying the effects of extract fractions on humans. 


Since in the experiment just described 2.4 grams of material 
had produced a strong state of inebriation lasting several 
hours, we subsequently used samples only about one-third 
as large. This notwithstanding, we were still able to 
distinguish between the active and the inactive fractions. In 
this way, my lab assistant, Hans Tscherter, and I were able 
to isolate and to eventually purify the active principle so 
well that it crystallized. We had obtained two colorless 
substances, which I named psilocybin and psilocin. Our 
subsequent work in determining the structure of these 
substances and in synthesizing them was aided by my 
former colleagues, Dr. Albert Frey, Dr. Hans Ott, Dr. 
Theodor Petrzilka, and Dr. Franz Troxler. 


(CHe)2 - N(CHa)z 


PSILOCYBIN AND PSILOCIN 


What is unique about these substances is that the indole 
system is substituted in the fourth position. In contrast, all 
of the other natural indole compounds then known had 
OH- or methoxy groups in only the fifth, sixth, or seventh 
position. Lysergic acid, the parent substance of the ergot 
alkaloids, is also substituted in the fourth position, 
although by a carbon ring. Unique as well is the ester- 
ification of a natural substance containing indole with 
phosphoric acid. Whereas psilocybin, the principal active 
agent, is stable, psilocin is very unstable due to its 
sensitivity to oxidation. 


The effective dosage of psilocybin and psilocin in humans 
ranges between 5 and 10 milligrams. Psilocybin is thus 
some 100 times more active than mescaline and some 100 


times less active than LSD. In both psychic effects on 
humans and pharmacological properties, however, the 
qualitative effects of psilocybin and psilocin are identical to 
those of LSD. 
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his extraordinary breadth of interest and knowledge. Above 


- all, he was intrinsically gentle and humble, a part of his 


nature that became ever more obvious the longer one knew 
and worked with him. Always self-effacing, he shunned 
publicity—a characteristic which, unfortunately, some who 
did not know him personally interpreted as snobbish 
aloofness, a trait completely foreign to his personality. 


But there is one anecdote which, to my mind, illustrates 
better than anything eise his willingness to use any road to 
unravel difficult questions—and in a way it is truly 
humorous! In his research on Amanita muscaria, the fly- 
agaric, which he identified—correctly, I am certain—as the 
ancient Soma of India, he read that reindeer in Lapland ate 
this mushroom. Gordon wrote to a scientific colleague in 
Sweden requesting him to carry out an experiment: feed 
Amanita muscaria to a reindeer in the Stockholm zoo, 
collect urine from the animal and examine it for muscimole 
to see if, as in humans, it passes through the deer’s body 
and is excreted unmetabolised. The colleague was not so 
enthusiastic as Gordon, and the experiment was never 
done! 


A perfectionist, his insistence on the highest quality in 
publication of his books is legendary. It constantly 
reminded me of my former professor at Harvard, Oakes 
Ames, who, when criticized for setting up a press in the 
Botanical Museum and spending so much money on 
publications of the highest quality, defended the practice by 
saying, resolutely: "A scientist’s research is a jewel worthy 
of a proper setting." Gordon most certainly held an 
identical view: his books contain not only jewels of research 
but will long be admired as models of the very finest 
specimens of the printer’s art. 


During the last year or two of his life, Gordon noticed his 
failing health, yet he carried on his research and writing 
and even planned future trips abroad in connection with his 
work. He died whilst visiting his daughter in northern New 
York state two days before Christmas, 1986. His host of 
friends and acquaintances in the United States and around 
the world, as well as the many admirers of his trail-blazing 
scientific contributions who were not fortunate enough to 
have known him personally, will sorely miss this great man 
who contributed much to scientific advancement and firmly 
established a new field of ethnobotanical endeavor. 


WHENCE ETHNOMYCOLOGY? 


By William A. Emboden, Ph.D. 


Dedicated to that Marut warrior, R. Gordon Wasson, who 
has “entered into the heart of Indra, receptacle of Soma". 


Since Richard Evans Schultes’ pioneering work and massive 
two volume thesis in the 1930s, we have not seen so 
prestigious a figure in ethnomycology as R. Gordon 
Wasson. His many volumes bespeak the highest level of 
scholarship combined with his characteristic audacity and 
inventiveness. His prose form always bordered on the 
poetic, and as with all great writers he found himself free 
to extend our vocabulary, adding such words as "entheogen" 
for those plants provoking a higher level of spiritual 
consciousness. Moreover, he gave us an entirely new way of 
looking at civilizations past and present. 


Because Wasson was so brilliant and formidable a figure in 
a rather new area of scholarship, it was a great pleasure to 
do battle with him in scholarly arenas. When Richard 
Evans Schultes invited me to lecture on "Narcotic Water 
Lilies" at Harvard University, Wasson came down from 
Connecticut to counter my assertions about plant imagery 
of Teotihuacén. With the heavens of Boston providing the 
dramatic backdrop, we battled like Maruts in the Rig-Veda. 
Our small wars continued by way of personal letters, blasts 
and counterblasts in print, and verbal encounters in 
symposia and lecture series, to our mutual delight. What we 
agreed upon was the historical necessity of exploring the 
transcendent self. 


Unfortunately, transcendence (Gr. ekstasis) is being ignored 
by some ethnobotanists, or is being equated with psychosis 
and derangement. An editor who found no place for such 
a word in an ethnobotanical review of psychoactive plants 
recently removed it from my latest manuscript. The 
multiple stratified realities of the self similarly elude many 
contemporary scholars in the sciences, who rely exclusively 
on Platonic dichotomies. It is a Western view to just "think 
through a problem’; in other civilizations past and present, 
problems may be allowed to reveal themselves, and 
individuals may approach problems non-linearly, impacting 
upon them, elevating them and allowing them to evolve. In 
such experiences, psychoactive fungi may serve (and have 
served) as the vehicle to ecstatic transcendence, and not as 


an end point. Fungi may provide an approach to an 
apperception of the self, or selves. Ego-loss and time-loss 
create realities with no conventional dimensions or modes 
of measurement. The uninitiated call such divine states 
"psychoses"; Keats called them "the material sublime’. 


It is clear that the "bemushroomed" experience (sensu 
Wasson) requires a vocabulary that does not conform to 
that used in conventional parlance or in scientific journals. 
For that we might well look to our poets and philosophers. 
Intellect must transcend mere reason and include both 
imagination and intuition. The imaginative act in which the 
rational becomes the unified suprarational is an indivisible 
flow that dissolves disjunctions between man and nature. I 
would assert that the "“bemushroomed" experience 
documented as a part of both Eastern and Western 
traditions would not have survived had the underlying 
principle been hedonism as opposed to transcendence. The 
mushroom provides a unifying power allowing an 
enunciation of the whole (sensu William Blake). 
Mushrooms have given a deific character to mundane 
experience. Ralph Waldo Emerson told us that physical 
presences had sequels which were "spiritual facts"; the 
sacred mushrooms validate Emerson’s "reverse side of the 
tapestry". 

Contemporary vulgar sensibilities do not apprehend 
disunity in the burning of forests, the wasting of soils, 
Starvation in a time of abundance, or power (in the 
contemporary idiom) as an end point in life. The absence 
of what Aldous Huxley called "a distinguished existence" (by 
which he intended both totality and differentiation) leaves 
a vulgar and unenlightened self unable to perceive the unity 
of all things. It seems highly questionable that this 
“distinguished existence” can be learned by any ordinary 
means. 


Wasson, that Marut warrior of the Rig-Veda, would say: 
"learn from teonandcatl of the eagle woman". Ravens and 
eagles must soar with the same ease with which doves 
ascend and hover. These mycoavian spirits may be the great 
teachers, endangered species on a list of vanishing spirit 
guides. 


William A. Emboden is Professor of Botany at California 
State University, Northridge, and author of Narcotic Plants 
and six other books. 


BOOK REVIEW 


THE SACRED MUSHROOM SEEKER 


In the early Summer of 1955 R. Gordon Wasson found his 
way to an obscure Indian village high in the mountains 
above Oaxaca in southern Mexico. He became the first 
modern outsider to bring back details of an ancient healing 
ceremony, or velada. It was conducted by Maria Sabina, a 
shaman of the Mazatec people, who was one of the 
remaining practitioners of the ritual use of psychoactive 
mushrooms, a practice that was long established when 
Cortez sailed to Mexico in 1518. 


MARIA SABINA 


Wasson followed in the adventurous tradition of Agassiz, 
Humboldt, Spruce and other naturalists and gentlemen 
scholars. His abiding passion was the lowly mushroom, to 
which he posited a most significant role in world history 
and culture. He vigorously followed every lead, pursuing 
evidence for this thesis across continents and through 
myths, legends, folklore and hidden archives. Upon his 
death in 1986, Wasson was acclaimed for his daring and his 
innovations in the field which he pioneered and named 
ethnomycology. 


Thomas Riedlinger presents Wasson’s life and his 
contribution to history in The Sacred Mushroom Seeker: 
Essays for R. Gordon Wasson. Many of the articles in this 


highly biographical Festschrift are from outstanding experts 
he called upon for collaboration and assistance. Contri- 
butors include Richard Evans Schultes, Wendy Doniger, 
William Emboden, Gast6n Guzman, and Albert Hofmann, 
to name but a few. 


Wasson’s father was an Episcopalian minister who opposed 
Prohibition by writing a book in which he cited Biblical 
references favorable to alcohol! To quietly protest the 
trivialization of Bible studies in Gordon’s classroom, his 
father gave Gordon Biblical quotes calculated to embarrass 
his teacher. This inherited streak of free-thinking contrast- 
ed strongly with Gordon’s other, more sober qualities; 
Wendy Doniger describes him as " old-fashioned . . . 
elegant and suave . . . gracious .. . fastidious . . . prudish . 
.. pedantic .. . almost spartan". Clearly he came to hold his 
opinions strongly. Yet gradually he developed a genuine 
affection for native peoples and their religious practices. 
Keewaydinoquay and other native Americans describe 
Wasson’s arrival among the People of Miniss Kitigan in 
captivating language: 


His actual words of greeting were lost in 
the sound of breaking waves, but his body 
language was impeccable. He motioned to 
the earth of our homeland, then offered 
Cigarettes and wrapped sweets, shaking 
hands all around, from the elders to the 
children. Our Elders were impressed; this 
man knew the proprieties and performed 
them gracefully. Comfortably ensconced 
beside the encampment hearthside, Man- 
from-the-East accepted and held the 
Speaking Stick easily, as if he might have 
been a leading tribal speaker for many 
moons—as indeed he had been, though we 
had not heard of either the Morgan or 
Ethnomycology tribes before! 


Wasson pursued his interest about psychoactive mushrooms 
not only in many field trips but in countless references he 
read and, when possible, collected. For his prodigious 
research he assembled an unsurpassed collection of 
mycological books and related materials, which in 1983 he 
donated to Harvard University. Writings by Spanish Jesuits 
in Mesoamerica three to four centuries ago reported the 
ancient and ongoing use of psychoactive mushrooms by the 
Mayas and Aztecs, but were rigorously suppressed. Other 
Scattered reports of mushroom use continued but were 
largely unnoticed. For example, Wasson proposed that 
ancient enigmatic stones were in fact carvings of sacred 
psychoactive mushrooms. Taking discarded views seriously 


and dominant views lightly enabled him to propose that 
mushrooms thread through history much as they grow 
—their visible fruiting bodies poking up here and there, but 
underground tiny threads, mycelium, everywhere, making 
countless connections, as do neurons in the human brain. 


Wasson published eight splendid volumes in the field of 
mycology (see page 5). In these he popularized his thesis 
that historically, psychoactive mushrooms were widely used 
for healing, divination and spiritual awareness. For his 
book Soma he had Wendy Doniger, a Sanskrit scholar, 
prepare a new translation of the Rig-Veda, man’s oldest 
surviving religious writing, in which 120 verses praise Soma, 
a "rootless, leafless, blossomless" psychoactive plant. He was 
convinced that the ancient Soma was Amanita muscaria, the 
fly agaric. Many experts disagree. Further proof depends 
upon more empirical studies. What is indisputable is that 
he engendered a renewed interest in the study of sacred 
mushrooms and their place in history. 


AMANITA MUSCARIA 
William A. Emboden credits Wasson with reinforcing the 
interdisciplinary approach by integrating "mycological 
information with data from many fields—history, linguistics, 
comparative religion, mythology, art, archaeology and 
others—to analyze and explain the role of fungi in the 
cultural development of numerous peoples." Emboden 
credits Wasson with advancing knowledge not merely by the 
accumulation and analysis of data, but by combining 
scientific inquiry with other perennially valued ways of 
knowing. He notes that when Wasson lectured on the 
Vedic hymns in 1972: 


[Wasson] united Greek, Indian and Mid- 
die American mycological lore, weaving a 
spell over all of us with his profound 
erudition. With him we traveled 
backward and forward in time, into ’vistas 
beyond life.’ He could summon up Blake, 
St. John of Patmos, Aryan mystics, Aris- 
tides and a Mazatec shaman, integrating 
their visions and making of them a 
sensible pattern. For by ingesting the 
*magic mushrooms’ he had experienced 
and understood the sacred agapé described 
by all these figures. "You feel that an 
indissoluble bond unites you with the 
others who have shared in the sacred 
agapé,’ he explained. ’[It] is as though the 
world had just dawned...’ 


On drug control, despite his elitism Wasson said, 


You ask for my opinion on legislation to 
control the use of hallucinogenic mush- 
rooms. I think such legislation is futile 
and counterproductive. These growths are 
everywhere. They do no harm, or at any 
rate minimal harm to the few who abuse 
them. The harm that they do cannot begin 
to compare to the harm done by tobacco 
or alcohol. 


If I had my way, I would make psycho- 
active drugs (except alcoholic beverages) 
as cheap as possible. I would make them 
available in every drug store without 
prescription to anyone. 


This, he believed, would destroy overnight the financial 
incentives for drug pushers. But he would also “make it 
clear to those who will succumb to the drugs that not one 
cent of public money would be spent on _ their 
rehabilitation." 


Wasson said these subjective experiences provide "soul- 
shattering clarity beyond life and the mortal eye." With 
Bigwood, Ott and Ruck he offered the term entheogens, 
"god generated within", to describe agents which awaken 
inner divinity, the way indigenous peoples regard them. His 
most far-reaching assertion is that the eating of mushrooms 
began a journey of awakened consciousness for mankind, as 
it had for him. In his words: 


As man emerged from his brutish past, 
thousands of years ago, there was a stage 
in the evolution of his awareness when the 
discovery of a mushroom (or was it a 
higher plant?) with miraculous properties 
was a revelation to him, a veritable 
detonator to his soul, arousing in him 
sentiments of awe and reverence, and 
gentleness and love, to the highest pitch of 


which mankind is capable, all those 
sentiments and virtues that mankind has 
ever since regarded as the highest 
attributes of his kind. It made him see 
what this perishing mortal eye cannot see 
... What today is resolved into a mere 
drug ... was for him a prodigious miracle, 
inspiring in him poetry and philosophy 
and religion. Perhaps with all our modern 
knowledge we do not need the divine 
mushrooms any more. Or do we need 
them more than ever? 


Wasson and others established that there are far more 
psychoactive fungi and plants than were previously known 
to our society (about 100 New World psychoactive plants 
are now catalogued). In 1985, a year before his death, 
Wasson told Thomas Riedlinger that, "Entheogens will be 
appreciated in 15 or 20 years—30 years at most. People 
don’t want to be awed these days." 
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PSILOCYBE MEXICANA (HEIM) 


Contributors Claudio Naranjo, Wendy Doniger, Andrew 
Weil and Alexander Shulgin are not convinced of the 
validity of Wasson’s assumptions, particularly those of the 
primacy of the psychoactive mushroom in the development 
of religion and in the identification of Soma as Amanita 
muscaria. In fact many religious scholars argue that 
Spiritual experience long preceded the use of sacred 
mushrooms, and that Wasson’s passion led him to claim 
too much. Wendy Doniger notes that Wasson never fully 
convinced her that Soma was a mushroom at all. Alexander 
Shulgin thought of Wasson as a scholar, not a scientist, 
because Wasson did not perform laboratory studies needed 


for the scientific proof of his claims. Claudio Naranjo, who 
clearly believed Wasson erred regarding Soma, points to 
Wasson’s "streak of mushroom messianism" and says "I 
would have challenged him to recognize to what extent his 
theory of religion represents an act of faith." He saw 
Wasson’s enthusiasm as an example of the tendency of 
some scientists to become captive to their own beliefs. But 
even with his reservations, Naranjo honors Wasson’s 
“intellectual position in a society inimical to both magic 
mushrooms and experiential depth", and adds that it 


. .. may be that his contention embodies 
a kind of truth proper to the oracles and 
different from scientific truth: a truth that 
does not lie in the fact that something is 
the case, but rather in the fact that when 
something is taken as truth it furthers 
’lived truth,’ with salutary consequences. 


At Esalen Institute, Wasson told Alexander T. Shulgin that 
he felt his contribution of greatest impact was the Life 
article, which 


was, for many devout and curious readers 

of the magazine, their first exposure to the 

concept of a union between nature and 

God. And that there are many different 

ways to be in the presence of God. And 

that a lowly mushroom, like ordinary 

bread and wine, can allow, can insist, that 

you identify with and acknowledge the 

divine. 
The Sacred Mushroom Seeker invites us to meet Wasson, 
follow his expeditions, and consider his legacy. A complex 
and enigmatic figure devoted to his cause, he advanced our 
understanding of the role of psychoactive mushrooms in 
history but left in his wake many controversies and 
unanswered questions. These merit the continued attention 
of ethnomycologists and others interested in the 
exploration of human consciousness. 


[Reviewed by Lyn B. Ehrnstein.] 


The Sacred Mushroom Seeker: Essays for R. Gordon 


Wasson, Thomas J. Riedlinger editor, Dioscorides Press, 
Portland, Oregon, 1990. $37.95 hardbound, is the eleventh 
volume of the Harvard Botanical Museum’s Ethnomyco- 
logical Studies, which includes many of Wasson’s writings, 
and is volume 4 of the Dioscorides Press Historical, Ethno- 
& Economic Botany Series. Many of its 39 color and 55 
black and white photographs are published here for the 
first time or for the first time in color; many are by Allen 
Richardson, the photographer on Wasson’s expeditions, 
who died in April 1990. It has 303 pages, an endpaper map 
drawn by Kathleen McKenna, an extensive Index, and 
Appendices including a comprehensive bibliography of 
works by the Wassons. 


REPORT ON THE FOURTH SYMPOSIUM OF THE 


EUROPEAN COLLEGE FOR THE STUDY OF CONSCIOUSNESS 
By Michael Schlichting, M.D., Secretary of ECSC 


The European College for the Study of Consciousness 
(ECBS/ECSC) held its fourth symposium on "Psychoactive 
Substances and Altered States of Consciousness in 
Research and Therapy" in Freiburg (West Germany) from 
December 8 to 10, 1989. The conference was under the 
direction of Dr. A. Dittrich (Zurich) and Prof. Dr. med. H. 
Leuner (Gottingen). The aim of the ECBS/ECSC is to 
promote research and interdisciplinary exchanges of 
experience in the domain of altered states of consciousness. 
The disciplines represented ranged from chemistry and 
psychopharmacology to medicine and psychotherapy and to 
ethnomedicine, cultural anthropology, and other human 
sciences. The participants came from seven European 
countries as well as the USA. 


ECSC symposia take place approximately once a year. The 
primary topics of this year’s meeting were: 


e The psychology and physiology of meditation 


e Religious and spiritual dimensions in altered 
states of consciousness 


e Contributions from basic sciences including 
ethnopharmacology, psychiatry, neuro- 
chemistry and psychology. 


Samuel Widmer (Switzerland) reported on his personal 
experiences as a therapist utilizing psycholytic substances. 
He emphasized the great importance of a "loving" therapist 
who was working from the "heart", and developed on this 
basis his own therapeutic approach. In the ensuing 
discussion, it became clear that in addition to the 
therapist’s ability to empathize and to "love", a common 
language for understanding and communication is also 
required. 


Following this, personal therapeutic experiences were 
exchanged in an open discussion. This discussion dealt in 
particular with questions of therapeutic communication and 
transference and countertransference in the specialized 
setting of psycholytic therapy. The danger of narcissistic 
attitudes among therapists was also pointed out. 


Three other colleagues reported on their therapeutic work 
with psychoactive substances. Michael Schlichting (West 
Germany) presented a case of severe obsessive-compulsive 
neurosis and analyzed the psychodynamics of the neurotic 
disturbance on the basis of the subjective contents of the 
experiences and the phenomena observed during a psycho- 
lytic session. Samuel Widmer (Switzerland) reported on a 
young female patient whose psychotic component disap- 
peared during the course of therapy with MDMA. Juraj 
Styk (Switzerland) described his experiences with LSD- 


assisted psychotherapy of a terminally ill cancer patient. 


The main program of the symposium began with a 
presentation by Albert Hofmann entitled "Can Insights into 
Natural Scientific Truths have Psychotherapeutic Effects?" 
In his discussion Dr. Hofmann drew upon experiences from 
his personal life and his scientific work to develop a new 
paradigm for understanding reality as a dynamic interplay 
between a sender, the "natural scientific truth", and a 
receiver, in the form of our individual consciousness. 


Three contributions dealt with techniques of meditation. 
Christian Scharfetter (Switzerland) presented an overview 
of the concept, the phenomenology, and the psychic effects 
of meditation. Karl H. Henking (Switzerland) presented a 
differentiated introduction into Buddhist techniques of 
meditation. Hanscarl Leuner (West Germany) discussed 
recent physiological findings on the effects of meditative 
practices and similar medical techniques of relaxation (e.g. 
the Respiratory Feedback technique developed by Dr. 
Leuner). 


The second day of the symposium began with a 
presentation by Hans J. Braun, a professor of theology 
from Zurich, entitled "Notes on the Question of Religious 
Experiences Associated With Extraordinary States of 
Consciousness". This philosophical and theological 
introduction to the subject was complemented by a paper 
by Ines Bodmer (Switzerland) dealing with "Oceanic Self- 
Dedifferentiation, Fearful Dissolution of the Ego, Visionary 
Restructuring, and Mysticism: Between Empiricism and 
Theology." Adolf Dittrich (Switzerland) then reported on 
the "Production of Extraordinary States of Consciousness 
Through Sensory Deprivation" and described the specific 
techniques and effects of different isolation tanks. 


Three additional papers investigated the meaning of altered 
states of consciousness from a cultural anthropological and 
ethnological perspective. Claudia Miiller-Ebeling (West 
Germany) spoke on "Demons in Inebriation - On the 
Culturally Relevant Use of "Bad Trips”. Christian Ratsch 
(West Germany) discussed "Bridges to the Gods — Psyche- 
delics, Religion, and Ethnography" [published in Hofmann 
Newsletter issue 1(3)]. Walter Andritsky (West Germany) 
spoke on the "Social and Psychotherapeutic Functions of 
Healing Rituals with Ayahuasca in the Upper Amazon". 


Two papers were concerned with mushrooms containing 
psilocybin, which are also found in Central Europe. Jochen 
Gartz of the Institute for Biotechnology of the East 
German Academy of Sciences reported on the occurrence, 
growth conditions, and psychotropic components of a 
number of indigenous mushroom species, in particular from 


the genus Psilocybe. Following this paper, Milan Hausner 
(Czechoslovakia) described his own clinical experiences 
using hallucinogenic mushrooms from the genus Psilocybe 
as adjuncts in psychotherapy. His paper was illustrated with 
numerous pictures which had been painted by his patients. 
The next day Hartmut Laatsch, Professor of Chemistry at 
the University of Géttingen (West Germany), presented an 
introduction to "Taste and Smell and Their Effects Upon 
the Psyche". Following this, Maja Maurer reported on her 
empirical study of over 1000 subjects who were questioned 
about changes in taste and smell during extraordinary states 
of consciousness. The final presentation at the symposium 
was given by Andreas Rupp and Karl A. Kovar (West 
Germany) as representatives of basic psychopharmaco- 
logical research. They described the possibilities of 
"Computer Aided Drug Design" for studying entactogens. 


[Translated from the German by John Baker, Ph.D.] 


RESEARCH NEWS 
NONTOXIC ANALOGS OF MDMA 


Although numerous therapists have suggested that MDMA 
may be a valuable adjunct to psychotherapy, the FDA has 
so far not permitted clinical studies. The reason for this 
seems to be concern over the possibility that MDMA might 
destroy serotonin-containing neurons in the brain. Studies 
have shown that a single large dose or smaller repeated 
doses will lead to loss of such neurons in animals. In the 
February issue of the Journal of Medicinal Chemistry, Dr. 
David Nichols at Purdue University has reported on two 
analogs, named MDAI and MDAT, that produce MDMA- 
like effects in a rat behavioral model but which are not 
toxic to serotonin neurons. While it is not known if these 
new compounds would have effects in man similar to 
MDMA, the study does suggest that it should be possible 
to develop new drugs that hold the same promise of 
therapeutic value as MDMA but lack its potential neuro- 
toxicity. FDA approval might be more likely for one of 
these than for MDMA itself. 


MDATI is 5,6-(methylenedioxy)-2-aminoindan. 
MDAT is 6,7-(methylenedioxy)-2-aminotetralin. 


CONFERENCES 


Embracing the Opposites will be the theme of the Annual 
Summer Conference of the Association for Transpersonal 
Psychology, to be held August 3-5, 1990, at Monterey, 
California. For information write to ATP, P.O. Box 3049, 
Stanford, CA 94309. 


The Spiritual Quest, Attachment, and Addiction is the 
theme of the Eleventh International Transpersonal 
Conference, to be held in Eugene, Oregon, on September 
10-14, 1990. The conference will provide a broad context 
for creative exchange of information and experience 
between people interested and involved in the field of 
addiction and those working in the transpersonal area. For 
information, write ITP, 250 Oak Grove Avenue, Menlo 
Park, CA 9402S. 


Empowerment: The Power of One; Community: The Power 
of Many will be the theme of the 28th Annual Conference 
of the Association for Humanistic Psychology, to be held 
July 25—30, 1990 at Burlington, Vermont. For information 
contact UVM Conferences, 460 S. Prospect Street, Burling- 
ton, VT 05401, phone (802) 656-2088. 


The Union of Psychology & Astrology: A Guide to 
Meaningful Change is the theme of the First International 
Cycles & Symbols Conference of ISIS, the Institute for 
Stellar Influence Studies, in San Francisco, California, on 
July 26—29, 1990. For information write Cycles & Symbols 
Conference, P.O. Box 19001, Sacramento, CA 95819, or call 
(415) 222-9436. 
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Cassette Tapes 


* Beyond the Doors of Perception (July 1988) 
At our initial fundraiser, Paul Krassner, Ralph Metzner, Timothy Leary and Ram Dass spoke. This program 
presented Drs. Leary, Alpert and Metzner together for the first time in over 25 years. 
* Albert Hofmann in America—Celebrating 50 Years of Consciousness Research (October 1988) 
Albert Hofmann, Terence McKenna, Stanley Krippner, John Lilly and Andrew Weil spoke on this occasion. 
* Allen Ginsberg (March 1989) 
Allen Ginsberg reads selections from his poetry. 


* Consciousness Expansion / Ethnomusicology Interface (May 1989) 
A talk by Robert Palmer, ethnomusicologist and former music critic of the N.Y. Times. Includes comments by 


Marlene Dobkin de Rios, Ph.D. 


Stanislav Grof Interview (February 1987) 
Interview of Stanislav Grof, M.D., by Robert Zanger, aired on KPFK Radio. 


Mind, Molecules and Magic—Hallucinogens in Ethnomedicine (February 86) 
A one-day conference on the Shamanic use of psychotropic plants in the Peruvian Amazon with Terence McKenna, 
Dennis McKenna, Ph.D.; Eduardo Luna, Ph.D. and Doug Sharon, Ph.D. 


Albert Hofmann Interview (October 1988) 
Interview of Albert Hofmann by Mitchell Harding on KCRW. Dr. Hofmann said that this was the best interview that 


anyone had ever done with him. 
Books 
LSD--My Problem Child, Albert Hofmann’s autobiography. 
Insight, Outlook, Albert Hofmann’s book of philosophical essays. 


Gateway to Inner Space: Sacred Plants, Mysticism and Psychotherapy 


A Festschrift to Albert Hofmann. Christian Ratsch, Ph.D., ed. 


The Sacred Mushroom Seeker: Essays for R. Gordon Wasson 
Thomas J. Riedlinger, ed. 


* Starred cassettes were recorded at 
programs of the Foundation. 


Vi tt 
LSD: The Spring Grove Experiment (VHS Format) 


A one hour documentary about LSD therapy at Spring Grove State Hospital. 


Mail to: 
THE ALBERT HOFMANN FOUNDATION 
1341 Ocean Avenue, Suite 300 
Santa Monica, CA 90401 
(213) 281 8110 
Phone Day Evening 


MEMBERSHIP 
Founding $5,000.00 Donor $ 100.00 
~ Charter $1,000.00 a Member $ 30.00 
Patron $ 500.00 Student $ 15.00* 
Supporting $ 250.00 * Enclose proof of current student status. 
Membership $ 

CASSETTE Beyond the Doors of Perception (2 cassettes) $18.00 $ 
TAPES Albert Hofmann in America (2 cassettes) $18.00 $ 

Allen Ginsberg (1 cassette) $9.00 $ 

Consciousness / Ethnomusicology (1 cassette) $9.00 $ 

Stanislav Grof, M.D. (Interview) (1 cassette) $9.00 $ 

Mind, Molecules and Magic (4 cassettes) $36.00 $ 

Albert Hofmann (Interview) (1 cassette) $9.00 $ 
BOOKS LSD--My Problem Child $895 $§ 

Insight, Outlook $10.95 §$ 

Gateway to Inner Space $10.95 §$ 

The Sacred Mushroom Seeker $37.95 $ 
ARTICLE Janiger / de Rios: "LSD and Creativity" $2.00 $ 
REPRINTS Albert Hofmann in America: Keynote Address $2.00 $ 
VIDEOCASSETTE LSD: The Spring Grove Experiment $39.95 §$ 

California Residents add 6.75% Sales Tax $ 

Add Postage and Handling (per order) $___2.00 


Total for Merchandise 


THE ALBERT HOFMANN FOUNDATION 
1341 Ocean Avenue, Suite 300 
Santa Monica, CA 90401 
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